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Adult Education 


VOLUME XXI SEPTEMBER 1948 NUMBER 1 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
Journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


T is interesting to turn back for a while to the first issue of the 
[eeera of Adult Education, which was published in September, 

1926. It was then edited by J. Dover Wilson and A. E. Heath. 
Among the contributors to this number were Lord Haldane, Harold 
Laski, Ernest Barker, J. F. Horrabin, and A. E. Cavenagh. The 
subjects dealt with included articles on the principles, administration 
and history of adult education. We note, with envy, that this first 
issue contained 164 pages. (But, we hasten to add, it cost 2s. 6d.) The 
journal has changed in much since those days. It now appears 
quarterly instead of half-yearly, it is titled ADULT EDUCATION, rarely — 
contains more than 64 pages and costs Is. 6d. per issue. But, if the 
journal has changed in shape and price, it has nevertheless remained 
true to the principles which the first Editors so wisely established 
for it. Its prestige, too, is still great. It now circulates throughout the 
world and, particularly in the Dominions, is valued as the unique 
theoretical journal of the movement. 

Certain general principles set out by Dover Wilson in the first issue 
may again be repeated. ‘This journal’, he then wrote, ‘is not a 
commercial venture. It is undertaken by editors and contributors as 
a piece of public service. Its sole object, therefore, is to be of use, 
and the editors will welcome suggestions for increasing its utility 
from any quarter that takes an interest in adult education and regards 
as worth while the publication of a journal which aspires to be at 
once a record of what is and what has been in that sphere and a 
forum for the free discussion of educational method appropriate to 
adult students. For such advice, and for the general support that any 
journal requires for its continuance, they look first of all to the 
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growing body of teachers and administrators who are concerned with 
adult education, and to the students and lecturers in adult classes of 
all kinds. But inasmuch as adult education is of all forms of education 
that which most nearly concerns the intelligent citizen it is hoped that 
the Journal will find an increasing circle of readers among those 
who believe that the human commonwealth can only flourish in 
the soil of disinterested opinion, fertilized by knowledge, dispassion- 
ate in tone, scientific in temper, unlimited in supply and efficient in 
organization.’ 

We may believe, from interest aroused by the last issue of ADULT 
EDUCATION, that it continues its proper function in the movement. A 
number of former articles have resulted in Communications which 
are printed in this issue. We would draw attention to a communica- 
tion from Lt.-Col. Lowe, of the Royal Army Education Corps, in 
answer to an article which appeared in these columns in March. 
The responsibility which the adult educationist has for the proper 
development of Services Education is even now not generally 
accepted and discussion which helps to throw light on this subject 
is welcomed. Many of our readers must have valuable experience in 
this field and useful opinions to offer on its progress. 

From its first number the Journal has been concerned to include 
articles examining the origins of the movement. A number of very 
valuable pieces of research have been published here. This research 
is badly needed and without it no valid history of the movement may 
yet be written. The historical surveys we have now all show the same 
defects which a proper study of the available records alone can 
correct. We are therefore very pleased to begin, with this issue, the 
publication of a number of articles by L. John Dyer. The first 
article, which we are compelled by space restriction to divide between 
this issue and the next, shows in revealing detail the development of 
the Thornton Mechanics’ Institute, an Institute which, in many ways, 
was a precursor of the modern Community Centre. Our readers will 
welcome these articles. We hope that other readers who have access 
to the records of the movement will consider making similar 
contributions. 

The British Institute has felt it its duty, and especially so since the 
World Association for Adult Education ceased to function, to main- 
tain its contacts with colleagues overseas and to devote space in its 
journal to the work going on abroad. The experience of the dominions 
is particularly interesting and much of it relevant to the movement 
here. In the last issue an account was given of Australian develop- 
ments. In this issue, J. Roby Kidd, Assistant Director of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, tells of some of the many interesting 
experiments being undertaken in Canada. 
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An article by F. G. Brook, of the London Tutorial Classes Com- 
mittee, directs attention to the ever-important problem of standards 
in Tutorial Classes. A pamphlet on the same subject, to which 
Mr Brook refers in his article, is F. G. Raybould’s University 
Standards in WEA Work. This is a pamphlet on which both 
Mr Raybould and the WEA, its publishers, are to be congratulated. 
It is a first-class re-statement of the principles of Tutorial class work 
and should be essential reading for all who work in the field of adult 
education, whether for voluntary bodies as part-time tutors, or for 
Local Education Authorities as administrators. This pamphlet is 
also in appearance a model of its kind and sets an example to other 
organizations. 

The same, unhappily, cannot be said of the publications of the 
National Foundation for Adult Education. The report of the first 
Conference of the Foundation, published with its first Annual Report, 
contains much valuable material, but the large solid pages of type do 
not make for easy reading. The dull appearance of the Foundation’s 
pamphlets is unfortunate. A national body of its type should aim to 
set the highest standards. In offering this criticism we are conscious 
of the difficulties imposed by a restricted budget and rising printing 
costs. We are aware, too, of our own shortcomings. There has been 
in recent years, however, a great improvement in the printing 
standards of voluntary organizations. It would be wrong to pass 
without criticism any decline in those standards. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


By the time these notes are read it seems likely that all places at 
the Twenty Second Annual Conference of the BIAE will be taken. 
It seems likely that this Conference will attract even more attention 
than those of previous years and that there will be a big demand for 
the Conference report when it is published. The report of the last 
conference was very soon out of print. Orders may now be accepted 
for this year’s report. 

Members of the Institute are reminded that this year’s Annual 
General Meeting will be held during the Conference week-end, at 
Christ Church, Oxford, Sunday, September 26th. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN CANADA 
by J. R. KIDD 


(Assistant Director Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
Executive Secretary, Joint Planning Commission) 


UST a hundred years ago Thoreau was writing: ‘We have a 
Jesters decent system of common schools, schools for 

children only, but no schools for ourselves. It is time that we 
had uncommon schools, that we did not leave off our education when 
we begin to be men and women.’ Canada has a growing number of 
uncommon schools, and some of them would have been of great 
interest to the ‘Walden Pond’ philosopher. 


SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY PROGRAMMES 


One such adult school is held each summer at Camp Laquemac, 
sponsored jointly by McGill and Laval Universities. Men of good 
will have always been striving to build a better understanding between 
English speaking and French speaking Canadians, with varying 
success. And yet the twin cultures still exist as ‘Two Solitudes’ or 
thus a fine recent novel has defined the problem. Recently some 
adult education leaders and social scientists have tried a different 
approach. Key figures in libraries, schools, the professions, labour 
and agriculture come together at the school, held at a mountain lake. 
They are not brought together to learn each other’s language or to 
become more tolerant of the other culture or religion. There are no 
self-conscious efforts to have groups or individuals ‘ love each other ’. 
Rather, they come to work together on problems which are common 
to all—recreation, community centres and councils, skills for leader- 
ship. The by-products, all the more effective because they happen 
indirectly, are lessened tensions, new understanding, and intense 
satisfaction out of shared experience. Habits of working together are 
carried over, so that it is now a commonplace to have both language 
groups well represented on provincial and national committees plan- 
ning camping, libraries, social services, citizenship classes, public 
discussions. But what is now commonplace was a rarity only five 
years ago. 


A PuBLic AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 

Thoreau would have been right at home at Couchiching, Here, on 
the shores of another lake, an institute of public affairs has been held 
for almost twenty summers. Its work started when most of Canada’s 
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internal affairs were carried on for the Dominion by Britain and, in 
consequence, when few Canadians had any interest in anything 
but domestic matters. The institute has each year since confronted 
selected Canadians with lectures and discussions on world problems. 
A whole generation of business, professional, labour and farm 
leaders have thus been made aware of some of the implications of 
the new position in the world into which Canada has been thrust so 


brusquely. 


FINE ARTS 

Out in the Rockies is the Banff Art School, started as one of the 
adult services of the University of Alberta. This is now a training 
school for students of art, literature, drama, music, dance and other 
cultural interests. Here the students learn a craft and ‘catch’ a 
philosophy ; that the artist has great resources in and responsibility 
to the whole community. The air of this mountain school is much 
too rare to support a lush growth of art for art’s sake. Students come 
here from many Canadian provinces and some other countries too. 
This breadth of contact is having a good effect on Canadian cultural 
development. Parochial and sectional prejudices have a hard time 
of it. 


RaDIO FORUM 

By means of radio we conduct a school in dispersion for Canadian 
farmers. Every Monday many hundred groups, with more than 
20,000 ‘ students ’, come together in some neighbour’s farmhouse to 
listen to a radio forum, discuss its implications, and see their friends 
once more. One writer claims that National Farm Radio Forum has 
‘kept the Canadian farm free of the weeds of isolationism ’. Another 
notes that it has ‘ restored a sense of neighbourhood’ which has been 
lost in many a Canadian community. It is hard to say which is more 
important: the study or the neighbouring. In any event the forums 
would lose richness and vitality if either aspect were lost. 

National Farm Radio Forum is a joint project of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Recently an 
American visitor expressed alarm over the fact that the government- 
owned broadcasting system is used to propagandize the farmer. His 
worry can be saved for some other occasion and situation. The 
farmers, from H. H. Hannam, President of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, down, feel that Farm Forum is their own programme. 
Hannam goes regularly with his neighbours to a forum near his own 
farm. Control over general policy is in the hands of forum groups and 
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is decided at national and regional conferences. Topics for the broad- 
cast are selected after careful consultation with all the forum groups. 
Speakers for the broadcast are carefully chosen so that no point of 
view is ever slighted. Many of the radio speakers are themselves 
‘dirt farmers’. 


A Two-way PROCESS 

Moreover, the two-way process of communication is encouraged. 
Every group reports on its discussions and a summary of these reports 
is broadcast on the subsequent programme. Farm leaders take note 
of these findings in shaping their policies. Provincial secretaries 
follow up the questions raised or suggestions made by the forum 
secretaries in their weekly reports. Frequently the provincial secre- 
tary is able to establish contact for the forum with public health 
authorities, agricultural research specialists, co-operative organizers 
or anyone else they may need to help with some action suggested by 
their study. A full fledged county health insurance programme came 
about in this way, started by the study of a few forums. 

Thoughtful, ordered discussion is encouraged by the distribution 
of weekly bulletins in advance of each broadcast. The bulletins 
provide basic information in a balanced presentation, indicate further 
resources and suggest discussion questions. 

A somewhat comparable series is called National Citizens’ Forum. 
The interest and quality of these broadcasts is high and it has a 
listening audience which approaches that for the best music, sports 
and entertainment programmes. It is now Canada’s primary public 
platform for the regular discussion of national issues. But for reasons 
which would require too much space to develop, it has not com- 
manded many regular discussion groups—not more than a few 
hundred. 


THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Here, then, are some of the uncommon schools of Canada. Many 
of them have been started or stimulated by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. This latter body is now fourteen years old. It 
was started on its way when local organizations carrying on adult 
education felt the need for the services of a national organization. 
The new association was given an imposing list of duties : 

to serve as a clearing house and to maintain a working library ; 

to develop interest by means of publication, radio and conferences ; 

to suggest methods and to improve the work in adult education ; 

to provide for study and research ; 

to undertake experiments and demonstrations ; 

to advise grant-giving bodies. 
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Since the first years were to be pioneering in the main, a prominent 
adult leader, Dr E. A. Corbett, was selected as Director. Ned Corbett 
had formerly been Director of the Extension Services of the University 
of Alberta and had pioneered a wide variety of activities there. 
Wherever two or more people in that province had gathered together, 
there Corbett had been with his provocative lectures, films, music, 
art or drama programmes. Now he accepted a wider parish with the 
enthusiasm, the initiative and the capacity for friendship which have 
always characterized his work. 

In the first years the radio programmes already noted had their 
beginnings. When war came both Director and Association were 
used to develop educational projects for civilian and service men 
alike. The CAAE had a part, along with other organizations and the 
information services of the Federal Government, in developing a 
‘network of communication’ whereby a constant flow of pamphlet, 
chart, film and broadcast reached into almost every union, women’s 
club, school and army unit. 


JOINT PLANNING 


One by-product of this wartime activity is the Joint Planning Com- 
mission. In the last year of war a very representative conference of 
national organizations met in Winnipeg and adopted the following 
resolutions : 


‘That the Canadian Association for Adult Education shall take 
the initiative in setting up a national co-operating committee to 
assist in integrating the adult education work which is carried on 
by the National Film Board, the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, the Wartime Information Board, National Citizens’ Forum 
and National Farm Radio Forum, and that the committee should 
facilitate the integration of the work of these agencies in national 
programme planning and in community organization and see that 
the information resources of these agencies are available to all 
workers in all these fields.’ 


The Joint Planning Commission which resulted may be said to 
have a dual personality. For purposes of finance and administration 
it is a Standing Committee of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. But the representatives of many bodies which have no 
organic connection with the CAAE participate in its conferences 
and committees. Some do so as members, others as observers, but 
all have equal rights in discussions within the Commission. 

Finances are the responsibility of the CAAE. Effective action by 
the Commission has been made possible by a two-year grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The most noteworthy feature 
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of its structure is the breadth and variety of the organizations 
represented. These include the Information Services of the Federal 
Government, national educational organizations, labour congresses, 
and certain business institutions—in short, representatives of most of 
the major organizations which have any interest in adult education. 
New organizations are invited to participate upon receiving the 
approval of the executive. At present, forty-four organizations are 
participating in its work. Those who first conceived of the idea of 
the Commission were concerned about the need of promoting ‘a - 
greater reciprocity in the planning, production and use of programme 
materials for adults’. Elimination of duplication in effort and cost, 
together with the attainment of a better product, have been the result. 

The Commission has recently been at work in other fields where 
common effort is needed. Information about conferences and training 
facilities is collected and shared. One committee is at work studying 
legislation regarding the importation of films, recordings, posters, 
books, etc., by education organizations. A special board has worked 
out a plan for making national awards in film and radio with the 
purpose of raising standards. Perhaps the most significant effort has 
been the establishment of a special Committee on Cultural Relations. 
This latter body brings together social scientists and agency heads 
who have a special interest in education and action in connection 
with racial, religious and intergroup tensions. 

Another major activity of the Commission has been film evalua- 
tion. On the request of several national organizations it accepted the 
responsibility for screening all films for general adult use. Four 
trained panels of reviewers are meeting regularly to analyse films and 
to prepare annotations which note their content and usefulness. These 
evaluations are made available to all adult leaders and to film 
libraries and councils. 


Fitms OPEN THE Door 

Film councils are springing up every day. During the war the 
National Film Board established libraries and set up film circuits 
so that all Canadians would have the chance to see choice documen- 
tary films. Everywhere the Board went they cultivated local support. 
Now the efforts of the NFB field men are being concentrated on 
the training of community leaders, not only to project films but to 
use them skilfully in an educational programme. Community film 
workshops, training institutes, the buying of projectors to be used 
co-operatively by a number of groups, are all outcomes of this policy. 
In many a town or village the film has given the impetus for a better 
nutrition campaign, an international relations club, or a community 
centre. 
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The wartime enthusiasm for community councils and centres has 
not yet waned. But it is taking a different form. In many places serious 
study is being made of the kind of organization needed. There is 
more research and less speech making and ‘ pressure’ tactics. Many 
communities have been unable to get the centres they had hoped 
for, since building costs are high, but have continued to plan and to 
make better use of present facilities. In several hundred communities 
full-time recreation workers have been appointed. These men have 
some responsibility for adult education but, unfortunately, little or 
no training as yet. 

The early work of the CAAE was described as pioneering. That 
this has been done effectively can be demonstrated by the growth 
of adult education generally throughout Canada. In many centres 
classes and institutes are larger than ever. In two provinces the 
responsibility for stimulating all this work has been given to the 
Extension Division of the universities. Three other provinces have 
set up special divisions of adult education, under the Minister of 
Education. This new strength of the organizations responsible for 
the programmes of adult education leaves the CAAE free to arrange 
joint planning and undertake research. 


GROWING MATURITY 


During the last year a number of research programmes have been 
developed, in the rural field, workers’ education, films, farm forums. 
This may be an indication of growing maturity in our movement. 
In the past we have had a wealth of virile and imaginative projects. 
There have been bold new experiments with film and radio. In 
Nova Scotia the co-operative study groups started by the Extension 
service of St. Francois Xavier were a means by which the social and 
economic life of an entire region was transformed. In every province 
the leadership has been energetic and resourceful. But thoroughness, 
clarity of aim, the right selection of method have sometimes been 
lacking. A ‘ need and interest’ centred curriculum can become ‘ whim 
centred’, and this, too, has happened. Accordingly, the present 
determination to take stock, define goals, decide priorities and train 
leaders is an encouraging sign. With better tools and greater under- 
standing, adult leaders in Canada are pressing forward in their task 
of helping men to become ‘ Masters of their own destiny ’. 
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THE LONDON MUSIC CENTRE 


by NORMAN HEARN 
(Organizer, London Music Centre) 


HE extension of Rural Music Schools into London has been 

regarded with a mixture of bewilderment and amusement by 

many people, yet the explanation is linked with the steady 
growth of this Association since its inception eighteen years ago. 
Struck by the need for expert musical teaching in country districts, 
Miss Mary Ibberson set herself the task of organizing classes in 
remote villages and inducing capable teachers to visit them regularly. 
Concurrently with the spread of this instrumental and vocal teaching, 
an atmosphere of enthusiasm and fellowship has grown up which 
has in no way diminished the original high standard of the founder. 

When an organization becomes national it naturally seeeks to 
establish some groups in London where there is a tremendous 
diversity of interest as well as a considerable ignorance of what is 
happening in the country. With this in mind it was decided to establish 
a Centre in a small compact area which should serve as a demonstra- 
tion of our work and a training ground for potential teachers. In 
actual fact, during the year that the London Music Centre has been 
operating, it has amply demonstrated the need for more specialized 
music organization even in London. 

The three boroughs of Bermondsey, Southwark and Camberwell 
were chosen for the experiment and the Bermondsey Settlement, with 
its long tradition of educational work, has become the headquarters 
through the kindness of its Warden, Dr Scott Lidgett. There were 
many problems to overcome and not least of these was the necessity 
of making a heavily industrial area believe in Rural Music Schools. 
Happily the name Demonstration Centre was changed to that of the 
London Music Centre, though this is still in essence a shop window. 
The second problem was how to sell our wares. Many of the people 
who might be really interested in the work, such as teachers, lived 
outside in the suburbs. This area is studded with Youth Clubs and 
Settlements doing valuable though uneven work, run by wardens and 
club leaders who are frequently either immersed in the narrow 
confines of their group activities or disillusioned by the problem 
of unregenerate youth. In fact, the advance in cultural matters is 
not comparable with the considerable improvement in material 
conditions during the past few years. The sight of a fiddle still evokes 
jokes—several of the original violin class were club girls who were 
much too sensitive to the jibes of passers-by to take their violins 
home with them in the daylight. There are in addition many more 
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attractions and distractions in London than in the country and in 
the rush of modern life most people feel too tired or busy even if 
occupied in doing nothing in particular. 

It can well be imagined that there was no question of opening a 
Centre and then waiting for people to come in. The first classes con- 
sisted of friends and all people with whom one could make personal 
contact. A visit to the chemist for a tube of toothpaste resulted in his 
enrolment in the violin class, of which he has not yet missed one 
session. Visits to a local nurse for injections of penicillin were 
reciprocated by an interest in our classes. The local printer was dis- 
covered to have varied talents ranging from double bass to bass 
trombone. Parsons, club leaders, club boys and girls, factory and 
office workers have joined together in this experiment with the result 
that in just under a year over 250 students have been enrolled and 
inquiries about our work arrive daily. 

The two most popular instruments have been the piano and the 
violin, and the classes for beginners in these instruments have made 
amazing progress, though some adults were dubious at first as to 
whether it was very much use taking up an instrument in middle age. 
Most of them have found a valuable outlet, however, and a consola- 
‘ tion for past frustrations and confidence through the company of 
other like-minded friends. There is definitely a technique in class 
teaching and at its best it cares for the individual whilst catering for 
an average general level of progress. 

Many people were amazed at the fine results after one, two and 
three terms’ teaching when the first Founder’s Day of this Centre was 
recently held. Works ranging from the ‘ Virtuous Wife’ Suite by 
Purcell arranged by Holst and the ‘ Arnold Foster Sword Dance’ 
Suite to simple minuets of Arne and the ‘Trumpet Voluntary’ 
employed everyone whatever their attainments. Small choral groups 
also combined to make a choir and sang unaccompanied two-part 
and three-part music with almost perfect intonation. 

There remains much to be done. Some instruments are still not 
popular, though players are urgently needed. The ’cello, for instance, 
being a slightly more expensive and bulky instrument, has not yet 
found great favour, though it is vital orchestrally, warm and rich as 
a solo instrument and very satisfying in quick results for an adult 
learner. There is a small group of recorder players, though this 
instrument, too, has not yet been patronized extensively. Possibly its 
name may be confused with either a newspaper or else some system 
of clocking in, or perhaps it may seem a little too precious and 
pastoral. It is a cheap instrument, however, and is extremely valuable 
for linking sound with sight. Other instruments such as the clarinet 
and flute are rapidly attracting pupils. 
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Good teaching at low prices for the community—that is one aim. 
Another aim is to link up with school, youth club and adult life. 
Music is one of the greatest arts and hobbies since most people develop 
a life-long interest in it. It is important, therefore, that the Centre’s 
influence has already been felt by some schools who have asked for 
assistance in organizing musical classes. These schools, we hope, will 
be the feeding ground of our orchestras and choirs. The children will 
be encouraged to join in our combined music making events, and the 
vitality of the groups should be ensured. 

In the autumn additional activities are planned. The amateur 
orchestra will be working for concerts and the choir will be rehearsing 
‘ Messiah ’ in anticipation of a visit by Dr Jacques who will conduct 
the combined choirs of the neighbourhood. An opera group, a com- 
position class, a musical appreciation group and a brass band are 
new items included in the plans for the next season. Concerts are 
being planned, factories visited, and other entities such as housing 
estates and community centres made aware of our work. Rural music 
has certainly come to Town, and provided that funds are forthcoming, 
it hopes to stay and benefit from its experience—though the benefit 
may be reciprocal. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY COMMUNITY 
CENTRES 


1. THORNTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 
by L. JOHN DYER 


[ | NFORTUNATELY the social side of the (Mechanics’) 
Institutes developed as education declined.’ In making this 
pronouncement* A. E. Dobbs, like other writers on the sub- 

ject, accepted uncritically the views expressed by Hudson and Hole 

in 1851. Since Dobbs wrote his historical survey, however, the Ministry 
of Education has issued a pamphlet on community centres in which 
the educational value of social and recreative activities is officially 
recognized. ‘ At one end of the scale ’, the pamphlet states, ‘ we find 
such social events as dances, whist drives and social evenings, and at 
the other, formal education in the shape of classes. . . . Between 
these extremes lies a vast variety of interests for which community 
centres can and should cater. Music, drama and choral societies 
can rehearse and produce there; the allotments association, the 
rabbit club, the savings group, the film society and the British Legion 
can hold business meetings. . . . There will be the common room, 
the games room and the canteen where members will be able ‘ to 
drop in to read, to chat, or even just sit ’.¢ 

It is interesting to compare this conception of a community centre 
with the aims and objects of the Thornton (near Bradford) Mechanics’ 

Institute as circulated by handbill in 1870: 


‘The objects of the Institute are to provide, particularly the 
working classes, with the opportunity of suitably spending their 
leisure hours, offering every facility to the more studious for the 
acquirement of knowledge, and also providing for those who, 
either from want of inclination or from fatigue, desire merely 
amusement. 

‘ The facilities to attain the desired result, offered by the proposed 
new building, will be a comfortable room where the members 
could read the newspapers, join in conversation, play a game of 
draughts, chess or dominoes, thus affording amusement and 
pleasure without any dissipating tendency ; a newsroom for the 
more quiet study of the newspapers and magazines; a room 
entirely devoted to the Library ; a Committee Room, which will 
be available for use by Friendly and other societies in the district 
and the necessary class rooms. 

* Cambridge Essays on Adult Education, 1920, p. 38. 


+ Ministry of Education Pamphlet on Community Centres, 1946, 
pp. 6 and 7. 
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‘Surely intelligent working men will welcome this prospect of 
increased facilities for study, and parents will gladly see the erection 
of a building where their sons might be instructed and amused 
free from the possible evil association of other places. 

‘The unsectarian character of the Institute enables the Com- 
mittee to ask for the support of all parties, and being essentially 
for the welfare of the working classes, and under the management 
of a Committee elected by its own members, it is anticipated that 
the men of Thornton will not allow the movement for a new 
building to fail for the want of a hearty and generous support.’ 


Of equal interest is the fact that this declaration is merely a 
development of the preamble to the Rules of the Institution which 
are inscribed in the librarian’s record book dated 1834: 


‘That this Society shall be called the Thornton Mechanics’ 
Institution and have for its object the dissemination of useful 
knowledge and the social intercourse and recreation of its mem- 
bers: that the Institution shall be open for the admission of all 
persons of good moral character: that while admitting free dis- 
cussion on subjects of general interest, the Institution shall not 
identify itself with any party, religious or political, and anything 
calculated to encourage irreligion or immorality shall be excluded 
from its discussions and procedure.’ 


With the exception of the librarian’s record, all original manuscript 
documents for the period 1834-1853 have unfortunately been either 
lost or destroyed. A complete set of minute books from 1868 onwards, 
together with the treasurer’s accounts from 1853 and class records 
from 1865, have been preserved at the Institute and these provide a 
wealth of first-hand information for a study of later developments. 
Of the earlier period, however, little is known beyond the fact that 
the Institute was established in 1834, that it met in the schoolroom 
adjoining the Methodist Chapel, that the subscription was 1d. per 
week, and that lectures were given and classes organized for elemen- 
tary instruction. 

A single page manuscript undated and unsigned (pasted in a book 
detailing the caretaker’s duties in 1890) indicates that the Institute 
moved in 1851 to the Atheneum Club Rooms. The manuscript con- 
tinues: ‘ To the left on entering there was a gallery with a recess on 
each side. In one recess the library was located. . . . Lectures and 
discussions on current topics were held regularly. The newspapers 
and magazines which were provided were much appreciated by the 
members. The Times arrived at Thornton about 4 p.m. and during 
the Crimean war the letters of the correspondents were read aloud 
to the members especially those from the Crimea and the Baltic. 
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In fact, for that time and for a place the size of Thornton it was a 
remarkably up-to-date institution.’ The scanty records available, 
however, provide some evidence of a low water period in the early 
50s. Hudson records* the following details: ‘Subscriptions 1d. per 
week: members 280: library 320 volumes: library issues 2,146 
annually: number in classes 75: lectures 13.’ But the treasurer’s 
subscription book for 1853 contains the names of only 82 subscribing 
members. Lectures appear to have been well supported for they 
almost invariably made a profit despite payment of fees of 8 and 
9 guineas for single lectures, but other entries in the accounts suggest 
that the Institute was struggling against lack of funds, and a general 
apathy amongst members. 

After 1866, however, recovery was rapid. The Institute vacated 
the Atheneum Rooms and moved into a small house adjoining 
Howarth Parsonage, the birthplace of Charlotte Bronté, and an 
intensive effort by the Committee resulted in increased membership 
and more active classes. In fact, the classes for women grew so large 
—they had well over fifty on roll—and maintained such consistently 
good attendance that the Committee were forced to accommodate 
the overflow in the newsroom and later to rent the Kipping Old 
School, the Institute’s first home, to provide additional classroom 
space. For many years it had been customary to charge members 
$d. per night and non-members Id. for attendance at a class. To 
encourage attendance, the Committee decided in 1868 to make no 
charge to members, and to award prizes for proficiency and progress. 
To qualify for prizes, however, students were required to make at 
least thirty-six attendances during the session. In the same year, the 
formation of a Chemistry class was suggested, The Committee were 
hesitant but finally agreed ‘ that the classroom be allowed one night 
a week for this class on condition that members of the class made 
good all damage done ’. Both class and classroom survived the ordeal, 
and in the next session the Committee decided ‘ That a Science class 
be formed in connection with the Institute, that we accept Mr Sugden’s 
offer to teach the class, and that the pupils pay a fee of 1s. in advance.’ 
Accommodation limited the number of science students to twelve, 
but the Science and Art Department assisted with the provision of 
apparatus, satisfactory progress was made and a number of examina- 
tion successes gained. 

The growth of the Institute library must have been painfully slow, 
for in 1866 the stock was less than 500 volumes. With more money 
available, the Committee decided (November, 1868) ‘ that we spend 
£10 at.once on new books’. Later minutes—‘ That not less than £5 
be spent annually on new books for the library’ and ‘ That an effort 


* History of Adult Education, J. W. Hudson (1851), p. 234. ; 


DETROIT PUSLIC LIBRARY 


of 
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be made to raise £30 to be spent on the library "—indicate that the 
matter was not allowed to rest. In this way, the library grew from just 
under 500 volumes in 1866 to over 800 in 1870. 

The lecture programme, too, came under review. The Committee, 
recognizing the need for recreation, did not despise the popular 
lecture but they were convinced that it did little to lessen the wide- 
spread ignorance around them. They saw the necessity for a regular 
series of talks on topics of general interést and usefulness and in 1868 
they decided ‘ That we have a lecture every week and that they be 
on Monday nights at 8 p.m. in the newsroom.’ During the winter, 
Mr Charles Watson lectured on ‘ Ventilation’, Mr Samuel Hood on 
‘Chemistry’, and the Rev James Gregory on ‘The Repeal of the 
Corn Laws’. But the effort to provide regularly weekly lectures was 
not wholly successful and for the 1869-70 session the programme 
(which might be described ‘ the mixture as before’) consisted of two 
musical entertainments, a reading and five lectures: 


Poets Corner in Westminster Abbey Mrs Clara Balfour 

‘The Poor Man’s Riches Mr Tuck 

Reading by Mr Waugh, the Lancashire Poet (if he will come 
for two guineas!) 


Grumbles and Grumbling Mr Breadan 
Til-used Man Mr G. Dawson 
Wit, Knowledge and Wisdom Mr Inwards 


Renewed activity at the Institute had the desired effect upon mem- 
bership which grew from 80 in 1867 to 224 in 1870, and it soon 
became obvious that the Institute building, with its three small rooms, 
was too limited to allow for the formation of new classes, the housing 
of an adequate library and the provision of recreative facilities for 
members. A new building was clearly a necessity and the Committee 
directed untiring energies to the need. A suitable site was presented 
by one of the local factory owners and a subscription list opened. 
The response was certainly generous, and no less than 613 subscrip- 
tions, amounting to £997 Os. 2d., were received. Large donations 
accounted for less than £600 of the total sum, the balance of over 
£400 being subscribed by the working men themselves in amounts 
varying from 2s. 6d. to one guinea. Collections at the stone-laying 
and opening ceremonies brought in a further £52, leaving a sum of 
£400 to be raised by loan at 44 per cent. in order to meet the cost of 
the building which, together with new furniture, amounted to £1,450. 

On Saturday, July 2nd, 1870, the factories in Thornton were closed 
to enable the workers who might wish to do so to take part in 
the stone-laying ceremony. This was performed by Joseph 
Craven, M.P., who, after referring to the Education Bill then before 
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Parliament, and expressing the hope that the Institute would always 
keep abreast of the time, added, ‘ I have no doubt that you will do this 
and make it supplementary to other educational institutions in the 
village and neighbourhood.’ Events later recorded show that advice 
was not forgotten, but here it may be mentioned that the Institute 
Committee in 1871 took an active part in establishing the School 
Board for the parochial district of Thornton which included the 
neighbouring hamlet of Denholme. The four Thornton representatives 
on the Board were influential members of the Institute; Board 
meetings were held in the Institute and it is not surprising, therefore, 
to find indications of a keen interest on the part of the Institute 
Committee in the work of the elementary schools. 

The new building was formally opened on July 15th, 1871. Bear- 
ing in mind that the population of Thornton at this date was well 
below 5,000, it is of interest to compare the accommodation provided 
with that suggested on pages 31 and 32 of the Ministry’s Red Book. 
On the ground floor there were a refreshment room (adjoining the 
kitchen of the Curator’s house) a news and reading room, and a 
library. On the upper floor were three classrooms (two of which could 
be thrown into one large room measuring 40 ft. x 22 ft. by means of 
a sliding partition) and a small office for the use of the Secretary. The 
Committee had instructed the architect to provide in his plans for 
the addition of a lecture hall. They felt, however, that the Institute 
should not carry an excessive financial burden and that the building 
of the lecture hall should be deferred until the outstanding loan had 
been repaid. 

The Committee’s prudence was reflected also in the decision to 
increase members’ subscriptions. It was obvious that the cost of 
maintaining the new building together with the repayment of loan 
and interest, would far exceed the annual rental of £7 10s. paid for 
the former premises, and that the nomina: subscription of 1d. per 
member per week, which had in the past enabled the Treasurer to 
maintain a small working balance, would be inadequate to meet 
future requirements. The following rates were, therefore, adopted : 


(a) For honorary members, a subscription of not less than 10s. 
per annum. 


(b) For members under 18 years of age and for women members, a 
payment of 5s. per annum entitling subscribers to all the 
privileges of the Institute except use of the refreshment room 
and the right to vote for the election of officers. 

(c) For all other members, a subscription of 7s. 6d. per annum. 


The attraction of the new building more than offset the fall in mem- 
bership anticipated on account of increased subscriptions. Many of 
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the new recruits were young and this greatly facilitated the formation 
of classes. For the session 1871-72, 62 names appear on the register 
of the men’s elementary class which, throughout the year, maintained 
an average attendance of nearly 50 per cent.—total attendances for 
the quarter ending December 31st, 1871, being 558 or an average of 
30 per night for 19 meetings. In the following session numbers 
were even larger—men 69, women 53: attendance remained steady 
throughout the winter and in order to avoid unmanageable numbers 
the Class Committee decided to organize senior and junior elemen- 
tary classes for both men and women for 1873-74. 

As a preliminary to re-establishing the science class, arrangements 
were made early in 1872 for Mr J. C. Buckmaster, of the Science and 
Art Department, to deliver his propaganda lecture. That there was 
no immediate response on the part of the younger members was due 
in part to the difficulty experienced in finding a teacher, a difficulty 
which continued until 1875, when the Committee decided to try 
once again. Plans were made for classes in Chemistry and Drawing. 
Teachers were appointed but recruitment for Chemistry was dis- 
appointing. The Committee decided (August, 1875) ‘ That we write 
to Mr Harrison informing him that we can get only four pupils for 
the Chemistry class, and asking his opinion respecting continuance 
of same.’ Since the teacher’s remuneration was to consist entirely of 
the Government grant on results, it is not surprising that, on 
Harrison’s advice, the class was dropped. 

The failure of the Chemistry class was a bitter blow to the 
Committee, but they were determined in their efforts and at the 
beginning of the next session 1876-77, a special meeting of members 
was called to consider the following resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted : 


1. That taking into consideration the purpose for which 
Mechanics’ Institutes are founded and the special wants of 
this village, this meeting is strongly of opinion that evening 
classes should be formed and, therefore, strongly pledges itself 
to make exertions to form such classes as will be most useful 
and also to endeavour to make them successful. 


2. That a Science class and a Drawing class be formed. 


This time Physiology was chosen in preference to Chemistry. A 
teacher was appointed and fifty double-crown posters were displayed 
announcing the arrangements. The necessary number of students was 
enrolled but the class had barely started when the teacher reported 
that he would be unable to continue. This unfortunate experience 
was repeated in 1877-78. The same teacher accepted appointment, 
undertaking to teach Heat, Light and Sound in addition to 
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Physiology, students paying a fee of 2s. 6d. per session for one 
subject or 4s. for both. The class ran from September, 1877 to 
January, 1878, when, acccording to the minute book, the Committee 
decided ‘ That half fees be returned to students as the class has been 
discontinued—the teacher refusing to come!’ The other groups, 
however, were by this time firmly established: the elementary classes 
and the Drawing class recruited strongly ; instruction in French, for 
which students paid a fee of 5s. a quarter, was started by ‘ Professor ’ 
Federer, of the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute, and a Mixed Singing 
class was organized by one of the founder members of the Institute. 

Until 1880 instruction continued in these subjects—no further 
effort being made to establish a Science class. In the meantime French 
had been organized for elementary and advanced groups and the 
Singing class had made such good progress that a sub-committee had 
been formed ‘to see if an advanced singing class or choral society 
cannot be formed and to try to get the two glee parties in the village 
to join’. The desire to form a choral society was but part of the 
general policy to provide facilities for recreation in addition to those 
for study. In 1876 a football club was started ; four years later a 
cricket club was formed. Lectures of a serious nature were curtailed 
to allow for a greater number of entertainments, the reading room was 
well stocked with both daily papers and periodicals, and the library, 
partly as a result of the generosity of Joseph Craven who gave £50 
in 1875, £10 in 1878, and a further £10 in 1879 for the purchase of 
library books, grew steadily more attractive. Books added during 
this period included a higher proportion of fiction than had formerly 
been purchased, a concession which led to more extensive reading 
among members. In 1879, a limited number of children was allowed 
access to the library as a result of the Committee’s decision, ‘ That 
in consideration of Mr William Pickles’ additional subscription of £1 
per annum we allow him to issue twenty tickets to the deserving 
scholars in the elementary day schools, conferring upon the holders 
the privilege of using the library.’ 

The admission of children to the premises before the arrival of 
members in the evenings was, however, no novelty, for the classrooms 
had for three years (1875-78) been let for daytime use to the Governors 
of the Thornton Grammar School at a rental of £9 15s. per half year. 
Upon the termination of this arrangement, one of the classrooms was 
rented (at £6 10s. per annum) by F. Horsfall for the establishment of 
a private day school. This and similar ventures appear to have had 
but brief existence, for the minute book records a decision (February 
3rd, 1879) ‘ That we allow Miss Wilkinson to have the use of the 
room over the conversation room for a day school for little ones at 
the same rent as Horsfall paid ’, and another (September 2nd, 1879), 
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‘ That the room let to Miss Wilkinson be let to Miss Robertshaw for 
a school.’ 

For many years prior to 1880 the Institute, whilst paying an annual 
subscription to the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
had taken very little interest in Union affairs. Regular reports of the 
position at Thornton had not appeared in the returns of individual 
institutions published with the Annual Reports of the Union, and 
representatives had not been elected to the annual meetings. Renewed 
interest, however, arose over arrangements suggested by the Union 
for the admission of members as guests to other Institutes when 
staying away from home. The Thornton Committee held the view 
that members should have the right to enter any associated Institute. 
With this, the Union could not agree and in consequence the Com- 
mittee decided (March 2nd 1880) ‘ That under present circumstances 
relating to the interchange of privileges between Institutes, our sub- 
scription to the Yorkshire Union be discontinued after this year ’. 
The decision was rescinded three months later but the interest 
engendered in Union matters remained. 

The decade ended, as it began, with building operations in pro- 
gress. Hearing in 1879 that the provision of a lecture hall was being 
discussed at the Institute, Joseph Craven generously offered to defray 
the whole of the cost of the proposed extension. The Committee, in 
dealing with the plans, took the opportunity of providing facilities, 
sadly lacking in most of the Thornton houses, for baths, and the new 
block as finally approved included, in addition to the hall which had 
a seating capacity of 350, a room which could be used as a gymnasium 
and a number of bathing cubicles. Use of the baths was restricted 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays to ‘female members and relations of 
members ’. Charges were fixed at 6d. per first-class bath and 4d. per 
second-class bath—the minute book, however, gives no indication 
as to the ‘ class’ distinction! 

(The Community Centre development at this centre from 1880-1948 
will be dealt with in the December issue of ADULT EDUCATION.) 
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THE PROBLEM OF COMPARING STANDARDS 
IN THE TUTORIAL CLASS 


by F. G. BROOK 
(Secretary for Tutorial Classes, University of London) 


HE Session 1947-48 has been remarkable for the largest total 
of Tutorial and Sessional Classes ever organized by the London 
Tutorial Classes Committee. The class registers and the Tutors’ 
final reports of 180 classes (92 Tutorial and 88 Sessional) have now 
reached the Tutorial Classes Department. Soon it will be possible to 
make a statistical survey of the numbers, occupations, and sex of the 
the students, of their recorded attendances, and of the written work 
completed by each individual. All this information is necessary and 
valuable, but provides only the skeleton, the bare bones, of the year’s 
work. Numbers, averages, tables of figures vertical and horizontal— 
how much do they really tell us about quality? Can we be sure that 
this great expansion during the post-war years has been accompanied 
by a maintenance, or even rise, in standard? The position of the 
Sessional Class, which has established itself in London during the 
war years, is of particular interest in this respect. How far do these 
classes achieve work of a satisfactory level, and to what exent in any 
scheme of development should they be subordinated to the Tutorial 
Class? In the light of the five-year plans of expansion of the 
Universities these questions become of great importance. 

The first problem that confronts us is to get clear in our minds 
what we mean when we speak of standards. Ministry regulations lay 
down for a Tutorial Class that ‘ where the subject of the Course is 
such as to make the standard of University work in Honours a possible 
aim, the Course must be planned to reach, within the limits of the 
subject, that standard’. A Sessional Course ‘ must be planned to 
provide work of a standard not lower than that looked for by the 
Board (Ministry) in the first year of a Three-Year Tutorial Class ’. 
These definitions can be misleading if they are taken to imply a close 
comparison with internal University work, with its increasing 
emphasis on specialization. Where syllabuses are related to examina- 
tions, as with Extension Diploma courses, some broad comparisons 
with internal standards may be drawn. It is the privilege and pride 
of the Tutorial Class that it is dependent of examinations, and that, 
therefore, the syllabus can be drawn up in consultation with the class. 
Internal students, however objective and scientific their approach to 
their subject, find it necessary to memorize a large body of facts and 
opinions for reproduction in the inevitable examination which crowns 
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their efforts. The Tutorial method aims far less at imparting facts 
than encouraging students to think for themselves. In place of the 
examination paper at the end of the course to test their powers of 
fact absorption, the emphasis is laid on long and regular discussions 
throughout the period of the class, which train the students to form 
and express independent opinions. Here surely is a fundamental 
difference in the object and method of approach of the two types of 
study, which makes a close comparison unhelpful. The failure on the 
part of the inexperienced Tutorial Class tutor to understand this vital 
distinction often leads to a syllabus modelled with faithful fatuity 
upon an internal University course. 

As early as 1909, however, the late Professor L. T. Hobhouse and 
Mr J. W. Headlam, H.M.I., when asked to report on work in certain 
Tutorial Classes, defined a University standard as ‘scientific, 
detached and impartial in character ; that it aims not so much at 
filling the mind of the student with facts or theories as at calling forth 
his own individuality, and stimulating him to mental effort ; that it 
accustoms him to the critical study of the leading authorities, with 
perhaps occasional references to first-hand sources of information, 
and that it implants in his mind a standard of thoroughness, and gives 
him a sense of the difficulty as well as of the value of truth. . . . Finally, 
without necessarily becoming an original student, he gains insight 
into the conditions under which original research is carried on. He 
is able to weigh evidence, to follow and criticize argument, and 
put his own value on authorities.’ It is doubtless this common 
denominator of seriousness and objectivity between internal and 
adult students which the Board (Ministry) had in mind in framing 
their regulations. To this kind of objective ideal the Sub-committee 
of the Educational Advisory Committee of the WEA, in their 
admirable report,* added a subjective factor, namely the student’s 
individual effort in relation to his or her educational background and 
natural aptitude. So much for definition ; the real difficulty arises, 
alas, when a serious attempt is made to answer the question as to 
whether a higher or lower proportion of the growing body of students 
is reaching this standard as defined above. The Tutorial Class is 
frequently of mixed social composition, and made up of students 
varying greatly in age and aptitude. The above standards do not lend 
themselves to measurement and, if the WEA subjective factor is 
introduced, evaluation becomes highly relative and individual. Yet, 
I suggest, he would be a bold man who would contend that all 
students of a Tutorial Class can attain the Hobhouse-Headlam ideal 
at the end of the third year. If this were so, there would hardly be a 


* Subsequently adopted by the Central Executive of the Association and 
published in 1936 under the title of Aims and Standards in WEA Classes. 
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problem as far as the Tutorial Class is concerned. Is it not more 
realistic to think of progress at different rates along a common path 
and towards a common ideal? Furthermore, if success is judged only 
by the progress achieved towards an absolute ideal, students who 
make the greatest efforts, taking into consideration aptitude and 
background, might yet be deemed failures. 

Although in the London area we aim to visit all classes at least 
once a year, the responsibility for standard must always rest primarily 
with the Tutor, ultimately with the Committee. The Tutor’s task then 
is not an easy one. He is expected to judge ‘ seriousness and objec- 
tivity’ in discussion, reading and written work. The nature of the 
subjects studied introduces further problems as recognized in the 
Ministry definition quoted above. A group of students, the majority 
of whom have left school at fourteen, is not likely to reach easily and 
quickly a high standard in such subjects as Literature, Philosophy, or 
Music. Yet in certain branches of the Social Sciences, where the 
students can draw freely on their experience of life, they may soon 
attain levels beyond the reach of the average undergraduate. Great 
differences in natural and acquired mental equipment, in age and 
experience, must be allowed for in judging individual effort. Let us 
take reading ; how is the Tutor to judge seriousness and objectivity in 
this field? The time adult students have for reading varies enormously 
from the retired school teacher to the industrial worker engaged in 
overtime and active in his Union. A check on the number of books 
taken out provides no certain criterion. Written work and contribu- 
tions to discussion reveal more ; and there are other ways. Discussion, 
with its contrast between the experienced and loquacious and the shy 
and slow thinking, also presents problems in evaluation. Is the desired 
standard reached by the student who rarely opens his mouth, but 
writes well? How best to distinguish and give credit for original 
thinking in written work when it is masked by lack of practice in 
expression, or discount a facility in writing which hides a thinness 
of content? And what value is to be given to the critical faculty, 
especially when it is applied to the Tutor? Further research, and an 
exchange of ideas between the Workers’ Educational Association in 
different areas, the Extra-Mural Departments, and the Tutors, on 
variations in standards—if variations exist—and especially on 
problems of comparison and measurement would, I think, have great 
value.* 

In spite of the difficulties of measurement and comparison, it 
would be generally agreed that in the case of a Three-Year Tutorial 


* The tutors’ problem is more fully dealt with in two excellent pamphlets 
by S.C. Raybould, An Approach to WEA Teaching and University Standards 
in WEA Work. Both are published by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
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Class, and given an experienced Tutor, an approach is made to the 
Hobhouse-Headlam ideal. The question of the Sessional Class is 
more controversial, especially in cases where the majority of students 
consists of the educationally underprivileged who have left school at 
fourteen. Of the Sessional Classes in the London area in 1947-48, the 
majority had an independent life of their own in the sense that they 
were not regarded as necessarily preparatory to a Tutorial Class. 
Can it be claimed that the majority of these London classes made real 
progress in their one year of life towards the ‘ seriousness and objec- 
tivity ’ of a University standard, as defined above, and in the words 
of the Ministry provided ‘ work of a standard not lower than that 
looked for in the first year of a Tutorial Class ’? I believe the answer 
to be yes, partly because of the careful selection of Tutors, and the 
recently instituted training of inexperienced Tutors, and partly be- 
cause of the relatively high proportion, in the London area, of students 
with a secondary school background. Nevertheless, in considering 
long-term development, new Sessional Classes should be subjected 
to a close scrutiny. This is particularly important when the subject 
chosen is one in which the student’s life experience will be of little 
direct help, and the class is not envisaged as preparatory to a Tutorial. 
It is, of course, often argued that, where new or weak WEA Branches 
are concerned, it is much easier to organize Sessional than Three-Year 
Classes. The higher minimum enrolment, combined with the longer 
continuity, is said to act as a barrier to recruitment. In certain cases 
this may be so, but there is a danger that, unless it is clearly realized 
that a long-term rise in standards demands the predominance of the 
Three-Year Class, organizers may indefinitely accept what appears 
to be the softer option and relax their efforts on behalf of the longer 
course. 

Extra-Mural Departments have a big part to play in raising stan- 
dards, both through individual supervision and guidance and through 
' Tutor training. In London, the Committee has organized a number 
of Tutor-training courses, in which these questions have been dis- 
cussed. This is undoubtedly the most direct way of improvement, as 
it is upon the Tutor’s work and judgment that real progress depends. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the CJAC has called 
for reports from various areas with the object of making an over-all 
survey of what is being done in this field. 

Problems relating to the syllabus also deserve the attention of 
Extra-Mural Departments, as the syllabus can give a valuable guide 
to the seriousness and objectivity of the approach. A Sessional 
syllabus, for example, should show the necessary standard in its sense 
of continuity and appreciation of the limited time factor. Narrow 
rules there cannot be where the courses are framed to meet the varying 
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needs—freely expressed—of different groups of students. Neverthe- 
less, if the accumulated experience of Tutors over the country could 
be drawn upon, certain valuable general principles would emerge. 
It might be found that particular lines of approach are specially 
suitable for certain types of students and student groups. 

In this period of flux and transition, the complex problems relating 
to the raising of standards and methods of judging them are of vital 
concern to all of us who are engaged in the field of liberal adult 
education. If these suggestions help to stimulate research and 
an exchange of ideas, they will have served their purpose. 


NEWS OF THE MOVEMENT 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Workers’ Educational Association, conscious of the need, more 
now than ever before, for education for social responsibility, is 
launching a national campaign to arouse a nation-wide response to 
group study of the national and international problems facing the 
country. From September 18th to 25th the WEA has planned a 
National Education Week, and its 1,000 Branches will be organizing 
meetings, conferences and film shows to educate public opinion and 
to win adherents to active participation in their own education for 
social responsibility. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


The report of the British Council for 1947-48 shows a number of 

‘changes consequent upon the reduction in the grant the Council will 

receive for 1948-49. This reduction takes place at a time when there 
is a growing demand overseas for the Council’s work. 

Among the wide variety of activities undertaken during the year 
may be mentioned the growing amount of welfare work among over- 
seas students in the United Kingdom, the organization in this country 
of 56 short courses with over 1,000 members from 33 countries, the 
beginning of library work in S.E. Asia, its development elsewhere, 
and the circulation of British Books and Britain Today. 


CoLeG HARLECH 


Coleg Harlech is to be congratulated on its recent Coming-of-Age. 
Its Twenty-First Annual Report shows, among other news, that for 
ihe first time in its history women have been admitted to the College 
on terms of equality with men. During the year 42 students were in 
residence. While the majority came from Wales there were also 
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students from London, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Germany and Austria. 
The College continues to face a serious deficit. The Council has taken 
the occasion of the Coming-of-Age to make an appeal to the move- 
ment for financial support. Those familiar with the traditions of 
Coleg Harlech will give the appeal every help they can. 


BARLASTON HALL 


Although the Wedgwood Memorial College at Barlaston Hall 
was not Officially opened until last year it now presents its Third 
Annual Report, showing impressive figures of its first three years 
work. Since February, 1945, 200 different schools have been held, 
attended by over 4,000 students. While 156 of these have been 
week-end or day schools, 54 have been of longer duration, and each 
year the proportion of longer courses is increasing. During the year 
under review, of the 77 courses held, attended by nearly 2,000 students, 
27 are described as ‘ longer courses’. It is interesting to note that 
almost half of the 1,089 students attending week-end schools were 
industrial workers, though in the longer courses, which were largely 
planned for specialist groups, the proportion of industrial workers 
was much less. 

Since the beginning of the College, schools have been held in 
association with a number of bodies, including the National Coal 
Board, the Nursery Schools Association, the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, various Service groups, the Institute of Personnel 
Management and the British Legion. 


Hotty RoyDE 


The news is given in the prospectus of Holly Royde Residential 
College, Manchester, that its previous informal association with the 
Extra-Mural Department of Manchester University is now to change 
and the College is to become officially part of the University under 
the general direction of the Extra-Mural Department. 

‘ We have tried,’ the prospectus for the autumn term states, ‘ more 
deliberately than hitherto, to appeal to particular interests and pre- 
occupations, while retaining throughout an over-riding concern with 
the moral, social and political issues of the day.’ 

Among the more specialist courses is one on Adult Education. 
This course, designed for persons actively concerned with adult 
education, is to be held from Monday, September 27th to Friday, 
October Ist. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS 


So much that is false has been said and written about the lessons to be 
drawn from wartime experience in adult education that it is good to see 
that Harold Marks, in his article in your last issue, first recognizes that 
the problem cannot be solved in terms of wartime experience. On the 
other hand, one wonders whether the conception of education implied in 
all he says is not too vague and wide, or, if granted, whether it has much 
value. 

Education in Marks’ view appears to embrace the development of all 
the powers of the individual, but we must, I think, first ask ourselves what 
powers we are going to develop, and for what purpose they are going to 
be used. 

Community Associations undoubtedly do valuable work in making 
available facilities for practical classes of tuany kinds, but a good rabbit 
keeper, or dressmaker, or handicraft worker, is not necessarily a good 
citizen, and one of the aims of adult education in a democratic com- 
munity must surely be the creation of good citizens. That is the particular 
importance of Alderman Shearman’s phrase about encouraging students 
‘to undertake continuous reflective consideration of problems of life 
and society ’. Community Associations in general so far have not made 
a serious contribution to that end. Many have arisen out of the strongly 
felt needs of a neighbourhood lacking places in which to meet, and 
organize activities. The activities they organize are often social and not 
educational in character. In the main Community Associations draw 
into their ranks people who best express themselves through active 
participation in affairs, whether it be sitting on committees, selling 
magazines, organizing petitions and agitations, stewarding meetings and 
other events, etc. They often do not realize the wider purpose of such 
activity, and would be bored if they had to listen to somebody attempting 
to explain even briefly. 

With this in mind the most likely field of development, other than 
classes of a practical type, lies in educational activities that have forsaken 
the classroom, and allow participants to move around freely. Neighbour- 
hood surveys have been carried out most successfully by a number of 
Community Associations, and offer a tremendous opportunity for 
sustained and serious work. Again the Common Room and canteen 
which is the general meeting ground of Centre users—my own Centre 
is used by approximately 2,000 persons every week—ought to be fully 
utilized as an educational medium doing its job with the help of visual 
aids. Unfortunately, much of the visual aid material available is unsuit- 
able, being too detailed and demanding too much concentration in order 
to absorb the message it wishes to convey. - 

A major educational problem the Community Association has yet to 
solve is an administrative one. Educational activities need a great deal of 
preparation if they are to be successfully conducted. Volunteers who are 
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readily found for social activities, are less readily forthcoming for 
education. Consequently the main spring has often to be the full-time 
officer, but he is so burdened with general administration of the Centre 
that he has insufficient time to develop that side of the work in the way 
he would wish. 

Finally, the Community Association, a neighbourhood organization, 
tends to become parochial in its outlook. So intense and absorbed can it 
be in its own affairs that an almost complete failure to relate its activities 
to the world at large will result. Recently PEP made an intensive survey 
of the area served by my own Association, one of the oldest in the 
country. The object was to try and discover whether any conclusion could 
be drawn from the manner in which ordinary people find through 
‘enjoyable recreational influences’ the contribution they make to 
political democracy. They were unable to come to any definite con- 
clusions. If the Community Association Movement is to play a proper 
part in the development of adult education it has got to solve the problem 
of how to make people look beyond themselves and their immediate 
concerns. 

P. N. MOoLLoy, 
Watling Community Association. 
* * * 


I have read with considerable interest the article by Mr Harold Marks 
on the work of Community Associations in relation to education and 
believe that our experience in the Heston Community Association can 
further illustrate the importance of Community Associations in adult 
education. 

At present the development of adult education is handicapped by a 
prolonged aftermath of the last war. The continued shortages and 
stringencies, and possibly the lack of calories, are making a great propor- 
tion of the adult population seek the more exciting ways of spending their 
spare time. It becomes necessary, therefore to create an urge for this 
quest for knowledge and one of the primary ways must surely be to 
interest people in matters which effect them personally. Civics, social 
and welfare services come readily to one’s mind and these are, in turn, 
best approached by giving members of a Community Association a sense 
of personal responsibility. Give them a job which makes them feel they 
are useful members of the community and they will react to it favourably. 
They will wish to learn more facts in order that they can be more useful. 
This will create the desire for knowledge which is the only answer to the 
considerable amount of indifference to this now displayed in regard to 
education for adults. 

Our Association at Heston has deliberately set out to experiment in 
the ‘ art of living together’ so that people will want to learn more about 
each other and those things in which their more studious fellow members 
are interested. We did not, therefore, look to the already established 
organizations to form our Association. We went, instead, to the man in 
the street and encouraged individual membership. By this method of 
approach we have now set up an organization which provides one or two 
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representatives in every street who, in turn, form a district committee 
(catering for five or six streets). The organizers for each district form an 
organizing committee, which undertakes to establish any activity in which 
the members are interested. By this means we now have forty-two widely 
varied activities and, as these are the outcome of requests by members, 
the committee for each section is comprised of enthusiasts. The result is 
that about one in eight of our members are engaged in committee work, 
with the result that there is a competitive spirit which in turn has 
engendered a keenness to improve the organization of their particular 
activity by learning more about it. 

We are aware that it is much easier to increase one’s knowledge of a 
subject in which one is interested. This is a principle upon which we are 
building our Association and there is no doubt that it is bringing most 
encouraging results in our cultural and educational activities. 

An outstanding illustration of what can be done by bringing a number 
of cultural and technical sections together is supplied by the Annual 
Heston Carnival. At this event we have a Flower Show which also 
incorporates the domestic sciences with cake and jam making competi- 
tions, etc. To this is allied a rabbit show, giving information both in 
regard to table requirements and the use of the pelts. 

This carnival caters for a yearly attendance of between 30,000 and 
35,000 people and it is, therefore, necessary to call upon all our technical 
committees to provide field telephone services, amplification, lighting, 
sound recording, stagecraft and decorations. We have our own sideshow 
section which makes and maintains these. All these practical experts are 
constantly training semi-skilled helpers up to a standard which will 
ensure the success of their contribution to the Carnival. 

Here again is the practical application of the theory that people will 
study to improve their efficiency in anything in which they are really 
interested. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


H. G. HALLETT, 
Heston Community Association. 


* * * 


ARMY EDUCATION 
Sir, 

In your March issue Mr John Skipp referred to the new Army 
Education Scheme as a ‘ stunted dwarf’, and based his assertion on two 
main points: 

(a) The National Service man is to be allowed only three periods a 
week for education, whereas the Release Scheme afforded six 
periods a week. 

(b) ‘ The size of the RAEC is insufficient to cope with its proposed 
task, limited though it is.’ 

The second point is easily disposed of. RAEC Other Rank Instructors 

are allowed on a scale sufficient to permit of classes of approximately 
thirty students. One RAEC supervising officer, who will exercise the 
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functions of ‘headmaster’, is allowed to every ten Other Rank 
Instructors. In addition, there is the normal complement of RAEC 
administrative officers at the War Office and on the staffs of Formation 
Headquarters. 

The fact that only three periods a week are now to be allowed for 
compulsory general education (four periods a week, incidentally, for the 
regular soldier during his second and third years of service) involves 
consideration of the structure of Army Education, a structure which 
has not, I feel, been made quite clear to Mr Skipp. The Army regards 
the education of the soldier (other than purely technical training 
connected with his military employment) as consisting of two com- 
ponent and inter-dependent parts: General Education and Individual 
Education. General Education looks primarily to the basic educational 
requirements of the individual as a soldier and as a citizen; Individual 
Education is concerned with his educational needs as a wage-earner and 
as a private person with interests of his own. The former is compulsory, 
its content is pre-determined, and it takes place during working hours ; 
the latter is voluntary and, under the new Scheme, takes place outside 
working hours, while the choice of subject is left to the student. 

Of the six periods a week allotted to education under the Release 
Scheme, Individual Education received four periods (which the soldier 
was encouraged to supplement by additional spare-time activity), while 
two periods were compulsorily devoted to Current Affairs and Citizen- 
ship. It will be seen, therefore, that under the new Scheme more and not 
less time is devoted to the compulsory content of Army Education, the 
scope of which has been widened to include attention to primary general 
subjects. 

It is true that, except for advanced students who are beyond the 
standard of the General Education syllabuses, time for Individual 
Education is not at present included in the working day. It must not be 
imagined, however, that this aspect of education will therefore be 
neglected. Mr Skipp asserts that Individual Education ‘does not go 
as far as one could wish’. He deplores the reduction in the number of 
Army Colleges, of which only four now remain, and states that it is not 
enough for the Army to claim that it offers as much as the soldier could 
obtain in civilian life. Such reflections fail to take into account the fact 
that Army Education must now be considered as an integral part of the 
national system of education. Section 10 of the 1947 National Service 
Act relieved LEAs of their responsibilities for adult education as far as 
serving personnel are concerned, and specifically transferred these 
obligations to the Service Authorities. In the same Section, the Service 
Authorities were empowered to negotiate with LEAs for the provision 
of civilian facilities. 

It is against this background that the new function of the four Army 
Colleges, with their eighty satellite Education Centres, must be seen. 
These institutions, when they are re-deployed, will be situated in centres 
of military population, both at home and overseas, where civilian 
facilities are not likely to be adequate for military needs. The Colleges 
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and Centres are thus intended to form a network which, together with 
civilian assistance, should go far towards satisfying demands as regards 
the intermediate and higher stages of Individual Education. In addition, 
the War Office has provided a comprehensive range of over 500 corres- 
pondence courses in order to cater for persons whose needs can be met 
only in this way. The centralized work in military or civilian institutions 
can be regarded as the upper portion of an educational pyramid. The 
solid base of Individual Education will remain at unit level. Much of 
the need is pre-vocational in nature and consists of a demand for 
elementary Calculation, elenfentary Machine Drawing, and certain forms 
of English, all of which are in common demand for trade qualifications. 
These needs can often be satisfied within the Unit either by RAEC 
instructors or by the use of part-time instructors from nearby technical 
Units. Civilian instructors may also be brought in to help. Needs of a 
more cultural or recreational nature can often be met by the establish- 
ment of clubs, societies, reading and study circles, handicraft centres, etc. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that General and Individual Educa- 
tion are of equal importance, and that each is complementary to the 
other. The Scheme must be viewed as a single, coherent whole, in which 
the RAEC instructor, the civilian teacher, the part-time military instruc- 
tor and the regimental officer have each a part to play. A special word 
must be said about the place of Current Affairs and Citizenship. The role 
of the regimental officer is limited but important ; he is responsible for 
the chairmanship of Current Affairs discussions. All other subjects of 
General Education, including the systematic study of Citizenship, come 
within the province of the RAEC instructor. Mr Skipp can be assured 
that the work will not suffer from lack of supervision, or from lack of 
attention to appropriate techniques. In this connection it is pertinent to 
mention the close liaison which exists between the Directorate of Army 
Education and the Ministry of Education, and that the co-operation of 
His Majesty’s Inspectorate in an advisory capacity has been secured. 

The present phase of Army Education must be seen as a transitional 
stage. Instructional and supervising staffs are not yet at full strength, 
though heartening progress has been made in this direction, nor has the 
post-war Army yet become sufficiently stable in composition to make 
continuity of instruction as feasible as this will be when the soldier’s 
service is spent in two or three Units at most. But though it is as yet early 
to judge, indications are that the Scheme has caught the imagination of 
both commanders and men, and there is promise that it will both enrich 
the community and leave the individual soldier with something which 
he will recognize as being of permanent value. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Lowe, Lt.-Col. 
Army School of Education, i 
Eltham Palace. 
May 24th, 1948. 
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DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE, 1938-9, by Professor L. B. Namier. (Macmillan, 
18s.) 


This is the story of a tragic and disreputable period in the diplomatic 
conduct of the Western Powers when faced with the criminal challenge 
of Nazi Germany’s aggression. Like all aggressors, the Nazis were trying 
to change the balance of power in their favour before embarking upon 
open war. In fact, it is possible to weight the scales so decisively in 
advance that the victim is reduced to a position so helpless as to make 
all resistance appear futile and suicidal. Twice within the last ten years 
this has been demonstrated in Czechoslovakia. By 1938 the attempt had 
already achieved success which would had been considered incredible a 
few years earlier. Many of those who, before 1933, heard Hitler talk of 
tearing up the Treaty of Versailles, were convinced that these were the 
empty boasts of a braggart whose assumption of power either would not 
be tolerated or, if tolerated, would quickly compel him to compromise 
and thus reveal him as a loud-mouthed boaster. 

Instead, Hitler proved as good as his word, at least as far as the tearing 
up of treaties was concerned. It is true, he always proclaimed that others 
had broken the treaty which he was sweeping aside and eagerly promised 
a new one immediately afterwards. Within five years he had destroyed 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Locarno Pact, had defied the League, 
rebuilt the German Army and the armaments industry, remilitarized 
the Rhineland, sent expeditionary forces to Spain and annexed Austria 
—all without incurring more than verbal protests from adversaries who 
seemed to become increasingly helpless. More, within their ranks each 
challenge seemed to bring him more sympathizers, and each success 
emboldened him to strike again and to strike harder. By 1938 France 
and Britain had abandoned the Sudetenland to Germany and Hitler was 
setting out to occupy the rest of Czechoslovakia. 

What was the secret of these successes? Was it the Charisma of the 
Fiihrer, as his followers proclaimed? Did he possess the magic of 
victory? As Professor Namier shows, the decisive element was the weak- 
ness, uncertainty and confusion of his enemies: France was deeply 
defeatist, Chamberlain’s foreign policy proved ‘a record of drivel, fuddle 
and bungling’ and Russia was entertaining elaborate suspicions of the 
Western Powers. Hitler’s special gift consisted in the successful exploita- 
tion of these dissensions and weaknesses. His instinctive judgments served 
him so well during the initial stages that ultimately he came to place a 
fatal reliance on this intuition. 

It has been argued that after 1933 the real problem before France was 
whether to work with the Axis or with the Bolsheviks. Instead, French 
Governments vacillated between the policy of the cordon sanitaire 
against Bolshevism (and against Germany), approaches to Russia and 
appeasement of the dictators. The Polish alliance, which Marshal Foch 
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had opposed from its inception but to which so much importance was 
attached by successive French Governments, made approaches either to 
Germany or to Russia equally difficult. This alliance too was, of course, 
subject to the usual fluctuations of French foreign policy between the 
wars. In short, after 1918, France had entered into commitments which 
she had neither the will nor the means to honour. 

M. Léon Noél, French Ambassador in Warsaw from 1935 to 1938, 
has stated that ‘ Poland’s relations with any State improved as soon as 
difficulties arose between it and ourselves’. In 1934 Poland concluded a 
non-aggression pact with Hitler, though it must be remembered that 
this first breach in the French system of alliances occurred after France 
had twice turned down Polish suggestions of preventive action against 
Nazi Germany. In 1938, when France’s ally Czechoslovakia was on the 
operating table in Munich, France’s other ally, Poland, seized her pound 
of the victim’s flesh by occupying Teschen. 

Britain might have been able to infuse French statesmanship with 
more courage and clear-headedness. But, alas, under Mr Baldwin and 
Mr Chamberlain she had none to spare. During the inter-war period 
Britain displayed little interest in Eastern Europe and consequently few 
of her statesmen were familiar with its problems. Mr Chamberlain, 
however, rushed in where others feared to tread. Well might Professor 
Namier wonder ‘ in which character the Chamberlain Government were 
a greater menace to their country and its friends—as travellers in 
appeasement or as insurance brokers?’ The British guarantee to Poland 
was offered without any real attempt to obtain the adhesion of Russia, 
which alone was in a position to redeem such a pledge. There were, in 
addition, some very real difficulties. Though Russia would then be able 
to protect Poland, nobody would be able to protect Poland from Russia. 
Even so, it appeared an act of incredible folly to try to precipitate Russia 
into a decision of the greatest importance by asking her to associate 
* herself with a guarantee about which she was not consulted. 

Moreover, Russia demanded rewards which, for all practical purposes, 
amounted to the annexation of the Baltic States and the domination of 
the Balkans. Britain and France were not prepared to agree to such a 
price. Professor Namier appears to hold that they should have done so 
since this would probably have averted the catastrophe of war, And 
since the prevention of war, or at least its postponement, was in the 
interest of Russia, serious negotiations with her, as distinct from the 
irresponsible shilly-shallying dictated by Mr Chamberlain’s desire to 
avoid a full alliance, might have caused her to modify her conditions. 
Even those who had opposed the Munich Agreement with Hitler, bought 
at the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia, could not have contemplated the 
purchase of Russia’s co-operation against Hitler at the expense of 
half a dozen other countries. Hitler, who had no such hesitations, solved 
this dilemma for them. He agreed to pay Russia half of her price 
immediately—which was more than the Western Powers would ever 
have been prepared to concede—and within less than two years he 
attacked her in order to deny her the other half and recover the first. 
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From the Russian point of view, an agreement with Hitler had in any 
case the immediate advantage that any ensuing war would have to be 
fought by others. Agreement with Britain and France, on the other 
hand, would have exposed her at once to the risk of an onslaught by the 
German armies in circumstances in which she could hope for very little 
support from the Western Allies, whose preparedness and sincerity she 
very much doubted. Would they not, at the last moment, repeat the 
Munich performance? Any chestnuts she would fetch out of the fire 
would go into her own collection. And though events proved that the 
Western Allies were sincere enough, they also proved their lamentable 
lack of preparedness. Lastly, the greatest Power of all, the United States, 
still remained outside the equation. Although her sympathies were clear, 
her future actions were not. 

These problems, and the tortuous details of the negotiations between 
the various Powers, Professor Namier discusses in an account which 
never once allows the interest to flag because his pages recapture the 
excitement and the gravity of the issues during that fateful historical 
year. In one place he describes his method of analysing diplomatic 
documents: ‘ You must dig into them before you obtain enlightenment 
or amusement. Each must be read separately ; then with its “ partner”, 
and finally all of them together. This is a laborious procedure ; but by 
the time you have them all around you talking past each other-—a 
Bedlam—you begin to understand what they say, and, what is even more 
important, what each prefers to leave unsaid and unexplained.’ The 
result is a work full of shrewd observations and an ironic humour which 
plays havoc with all pretentiousness. It is a book of great value to the 
student of international affairs not only for the opinion which it so 
brilliantly conveys but also for the object lessons it contains in the art 
of diplomacy and of historical analysis. And it is a shining example of 
that self-criticism which, though it can be preached anywhere, can be 
practised only in an atmosphere of intellectual freedom. 

W. BURMEISTER. 


Tue ART OF THE FILM, AN INTRODUCTION TO FILM APPRECIATION, by 
Ernest Lindgren. (Allen and Unwin, 1948, 16s.) 


No art—nor any innovation of essential novelty within one of the arts 
—arrived fully fledged. Cinema has had the curious fate to go through 
the process of growth twice over, once as movie and once as talkie ; and 
there is a notable parallelism between the two. First there is the new toy, 
the pleasure of playing with the new medium—a stress on trick films— 
the appeal of the ‘all-talking, all-singing’ advertisement. That new 
sensation palls ; and the interest of the ordinary ‘ fan’ is switched to the 
performer. But progress is only concealed behind the light of the stars. 
. . . Sometime, somewhere, conditions make it possible to rise to a new 
level. It was just as this happened to the silent film, notably but not alone 
in Russia, that the end came with the arrival of sound. It was this which 
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gave a peculiar and perhaps exaggerated importance to British documen- 
tary films in the years before 1939. Again and again it has seemed that 
the sound film would rise above technical facility and the personality of 
actors; but never yet has the miracle been accomplished and held fast. 
It would seem that it is only by surrendering some of the overwhelming 
potentialities of the medium that a work of art rather than of craft can 
yet be made—in the cartoon for example, as in the documentary. 

The problems of the film makers have their natural counterpart in 
the books about film. On technique, as on each branch of the craft of 
making moving pictures, there is some choice of books. There are others 
which deal with the history of the film—and how often do they linger 
nostalgically on the last years of the silent? There are still more about 
the arts of a Disney, an Eisenstein, or a Grierson. How few there are 
which face up to the needs and difficulties of present-day cinema, one 
can see from Mr Lindgren’s bibliography. 

And yet that is what is really needed. Films are not made unless there 
is a mass audience for them. And still the mass audience is inarticulate. 
Mr Lindgren remarks that a film industry could not afford to give the 
people better films than they were willing to accept, and that the public 
do not yet realize their power. (And yet once in a while the giant stirs in 
its sleep, stays away from something it was expected to like, queues up 
for an offering that was regarded as very doubtful.) By and large, how- 
ever, most people take the cinema terribly for granted. That is why 
Mr Lindgren’s book is really important. 

And it is significant of the present-day situation that the greater part 
of the book is devoted to the craft rather than the art of cinema. It is 
only in the last chapter that the author reaches the discussion of ‘ The 
Film as an Art’; and much of that is devoted to the defence of the 
claim of cinema to be regarded as an art at all. The author appears still 
to feel that it is an advantage for film to be able to represent everything 
and to do so in increasing complexity. He appears even to welcome the 
possibility of three-dimensional films because they ‘ will enable the film- 
maker to achieve patterns of movement even richer and more exciting 
than is now possible ’. This seems to the present reviewer to be one of the 
most doubtful as well as one of the most discussable sentences in the 
whole book. On the one hand it seems likely that such an innovation 
will send us back—if it is successfully accomplished—to the beginning 
again to build up a new technique and on it a new art. But also it seems 
doubtful whether the mind of man is so made as to take in with real 
pleasure the increasing complication that the technician contemplates. 
This has always been the trouble with opera—until the dominance of 
one element or another was accepted ; many people have felt the diffi- 
culty with a specialized film like ‘ Fantasia’. It would be beyond the 
limits of a review to go further: one hopes that Mr Lindgren will do so 
some day. 

For the rest, there can be little but praise of the book. Mr Lindgren 
narrows the argument, wisely I think, in two ways. He assumes the 
general background of American methods of film production—and he 
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is careful to define the provinces of all who contribute to making a film, 
and the names of their tools and methods. Also, he assumes that the film 
will usually be a fiction film. These provisos do bring the argument 
home to the ordinary film-goer, and at the same time they simplify it. 
The central part of the text is the analysis of the various elements which 
go to the making of such a film: Photography, Music, Sound Effects, 
Acting, Cutting and Editing. One feels that the longest section, that on 
editing, is also the best part of the book, and contains much excellent 
material. In some of the other sections, particularly in that on the art 
of the cameraman, there is a tendency to list methods, devices, tricks, 
without sufficient consideration of the art as a whole; but that would 
take us right back to the central question—art or craft? 

With these criticisms, rather of omission than of commission, it 
remains true that this is the best approach to the criticism of films which 
we have, and one which will be essential for study groups on the arts, 
for film societies and for all who wish to see the cinema-going public 
more conscious of its own wishes and of its powers to get them carried 
out. Much of the text is based on work done in adult education and in 
the service of the British Film Institute, and will do much to further the 
interests of both. It remains only to add that the thirty-odd illustrations 
are beautifully reproduced and do refer to the text (not always true in 
books on cinema), and that there are both a thorough glossary of three 
to four hundred technical terms and a full index. 

T. L. MACDONALD. 


LANGUAGE IN SOCIETY: THE LINGUISTIC REVOLUTION, by M. M. Lewis. 
(Nelson, 1948, 12s. 6d.) 


To deal adequately with the subject-matter of this book, one would 
have to be linguist, psychologist, sociologist, historian and political 
scientist. Moreover, there is hardly a chapter which could not be 
expanded into a book of its own, and in the space of a review it would 
be difficult to examine all the themes, or to evaluate Dr Lewis’ treatment 
of ther. 

First of all, one word about what this book is not—lest the unwary be 
misled. It is not a book about language teaching, or methodology, or 
the usual problems familiar to the language teacher. It is about language 
itself, its function fn society, its relation to thought and behaviour, to 
industrial and political life. 

Dr Lewis begins with a statement which no one is likely to contradict ; 
that we are in the midst of a linguistic revolution. In the midst of it, since 
it began (in this country) when the ‘ education of the poor’ first raised 
the question of provision for the masses which were to be ruled or 
trained to rule. Not even now at the end of it ; we can envisage universal 
world literacy as a practical possibility, but even when that goal is 
reached, the revolution will not have run its course. We have reached 
the stage of realizing the justice and the social necessity of universal 
education (with language as its medium), and we have gone far enough 
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along the road to be worried about the effect of our achievement. Even 
before radio and telephone were widespread, there was cause for anxiety 
about the effect of (say) headline newspaper ‘reading’ on the partly- 
educated mind. But it is radio and telephone which have quickened the 
pace and intensified the problem. 

This situation is well worth analysing. Dr Lewis, having stated the 
general problem in a very clear Introduction, divides his book into three 
sections. In the first, entitled Linguistic Initiation, he traces the develop- 
ment and acquisition of language first by the infant at home, then by the 
child at school, and finally by the adult. Here Dr Lewis is drawing on 
earlier work which he had already published. He has interesting things 
to say on the background of language learning in relation to the old 
unhappy elementary-secondary cleavage, and on the question of speech 
and class distinction. In a footnote he states in passing that girls are 
‘linguistically more apt than boys’. I confess that I read this with some 
slight uneasiness, as I should not have thought the case proved—though 
no doubt much depends on definition of terms. This passing comment 
does, however, illustrate the fact—to refer to which is no criticism of 
Dr Lewis’ carefully documented book—that in so large a field there is 
inevitably much room for speculation. This applies obviously to such 
questions as the likelihood, desirability and choice of a world language, 
a topic which Dr Lewis discusses in the last part of this section. 

The second and third sections are entitled respectively Language and 
Group Mind, and Language in Modern Societies. Here we are getting 
into deeper water, and the reader unfamiliar with modern psychology 
and its terminology will not find the going altogether easy. The general 
reader will probably feel better able to appreciate section three, with 
its interesting illustrations (the political cartoon and the use of the word 
Nazi, to mention but two). The importance of the topics discussed can 
hardly be over-estimated, and Dr Lewis would doubtless have welcomed 
more space for the development of his views. 


REVIEWS 


W. C. R. HICKS. 


THE ScHooL Looks AROUND, by E. Layton and J. Blanco White. 
(Longmans, 8s. 6d.) 


‘A book for teachers about local surveys’ says the sub-title, and the 
first chapter makes it clear that the teachers are school teachers. Is 
this one of those books for the nursery which adults can be seen 
surreptitiously reading in the drawing room? Will adult tutors, removing 
its gay cover, have it under the desk while they lecture? It is quite 
possible, and not discreditable. The book is a lively and thorough and 
enthusiastic invitation to mass-inquisitiveness which would benefit many 
adult groups whose studies impinge on the community as it exists. The 
range suggested is wide: local history; local building; local civil 
engineering ; local housing ; local economic activity ; local geography: 
and the lively attack is backed by a keen eye on effective visual presenta- 
tion of the results. Twelve surveys actually made by schools are described 
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in a valuable appendix and the whole approach is realistic and feet-on- 
the-ground. If the book is reprinted, the omission of the two-and-a-half 
inch Ordnance Map from the list of useful maps at page 93 will need to 
be remedied ; and I would plead for the addition of the Place-Names 
Society’s volumes to the book-list on page 120. The authors do not 
appear to know that some Directors of Education (Warwickshire, for 
example) enlisted the help of the schools in a countywide survey of all 
field names, which were plotted on 6 in. maps and made available to the 
editors of the PNS volumes. I counsel also the removal of pages 116-18 
which attempt to cover in two and a half pages the applications of the 
survey technique to adult and youth organizations: the cursory attempt 
to fit a pair of long trousers makes for superficiality, and it would be a 
pity if adults and adult tutors took these pages as a sample of the useful- 
ness of the book to them. 
M. W. BERESFORD. 


A SHort History OF ENGLISH Drama, by Dr B. Ifor Evans. (Pelican 
Books. 1s. 6d.) 
THE ENGLISH THEATRE, by J. C. Trewin. (Life and Leisure, No. 1. 6s.) 


The writer who attempts a survey of English drama within the limits 
of a pocket edition must find himself faced with many temptations. One 
is to concentrate upon dramatists with established reputations without 
attempting to explain or to justify those reputations and to ignore all 
those who do not conform to the writer’s preconceived plan. Another 
is to present summaries of the plots of famous plays and to spice an 
otherwise dull catalogue with back-stage anecdotes and a sprinkling of 
biographical details. Such a concern with Lamb’s tales usually distracts 
the writer from his muttons: but there is no lack of meat in either 
Dr Evans’s or Mr Trewin’s book. 

Quite fortuitously, the two books are complementary for Dr Evans 
gives the broad historical background and dismisses contemporary drama 
in a few pages while Mr Trewin makes the briefest mention of the past 
and devotes most of his book to an examination of the modern theatre. 

Dr Evans rightly stresses the danger of that over-simplification which 
shows a slow but ordered progress as though the development of the 
drama were an organic growth. He emphasizes the overlappings, the 
experiments that failed, the short-lived novelties and the occasional 
retrogressions. He shows how intimately the theatre is linked with con- 
temporary social and political events and how this relationship has 
sometimes restricted and sometimes stimulated its development. 

Dr Evans has produced a useful and thoughtful book; one feels, 
however, that this is a lucubration prepared by the light of the scholar’s 
lamp and rather remote from the footlights’ glow. Both he and Mr Trewin 
have crammed several quarts into their pint pots but while Dr Evans has 
produced a somewhat solid, though nourishing, beverage, Mr Trewin 
has given us an effervescent and heady draught. Here is the perfect 
aperitif which stimulates but does not satisfy the appetite. 
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There can be no doubting Mr Trewin’s enthusiasm for the theatre 
and everything connected with it. His hundred pages contain a wealth 
of information about the contemporary theatre and include observations 
upon actors and producers as well as upon playwrights and their plays. 
Mr Trewin acknowledges the wisdom of allowing authors to speak for 
themselves and his book is, as the old lady said of ‘Hamlet’, full of 
quotations. He shrinks neither from pun nor paradox and his prejudice 
is as full-blooded as his praise. Necessity compels him to be brief and 
his epigrammatic summaries have the virtues and the vices of the head- 
line, they are striking and memorable but are frequently unjust and 
incomplete. 

Not the least valuable parts of the book are an extremely full index 
and an excellent selection of photographs. The English Theatre is the 
first of the ‘ Life and Leisure’ series which is intended to cover the whole 
field of adult education. It is pleasantly produced and Mr Trewin sets a 
high standard which, if it is maintained in subsequent volumes, will 
make this series a valuable collection. One word of complaint, however: . 
the print is extremely small and my perseverance with his book is tribute 
to Mr Trewin. 


REVIEWS 


JOHN SKIPP. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, by William A. Robson. 
Revised, second edition, 1948. (George Allen & Urwin Ltd., 18s.) 


When The Development of Local Government first appeared in 1931 
it was rightly hailed as a significant work, Press comment ranging from 
The New Statesman’s ‘an exceptionally important book’ to the Daily 
Telegraph’s ‘ deserves reading’. The extensive changes during the last 
seventeen years have made a revised edition necessary, and Professor 
Robson has added a forceful Prologue, on the Crisis in Local Govern- 
ment, in which he examines certain recent and disquieting tendencies— 
the loss, by local government, of important functions and of public 
utilities, increased central control, and the narrow-minded attitude of 
local authorities towards reform. He feels obliged, as a result of this 
analysis, to record local government’s ‘ rapidly declining significance in 
the polity of our country’. 

Part I, on the structure of Local Government, has been revised but 
not rewritten. In part its criticism is of a state of affairs which has ceased 
to exist, and both the critical and the constructive comment must be 
read as modified by the author’s more recent views which are contained 
in the Prologue. Part II is a plea for a wider conception of the functions 
of local government, which, as Professor Robson so rightly says, needs 
to get out of its utilitarian rut and to develop a cultural sense. One of 
the developments which he strongly urges—power for municipalities 
to establish their own theatres—has become law since the book was 
revised. 


Me 
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The Local Government Service forms the subject of Part III. Here 
certain improvements have taken place since 1931, especially the formu- 
lation by the National Joint Council of a scheme of conditions of service 
for nearly all local government officers in the administrative, professional, 
technical and clerical classes. Part IV deals with the problem of the 
District Auditor, which, although prima facie a technical financial 
question, in fact goes to the root of central control over local administra- 
tion. The section on public health administration, included in the first 
edition, has become unnecessary in view of the passing of the National 
Health Service Act, and is therefore omitted. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to an analysis of the 
structural defects of local government. It will command the general 
agreement of those who have no vested interest in the present system, 
although it is unfortunate that the main evidence on which Professor 
Robson has to rely, the Report of the Onslow Cominission, is now more 
than twenty years old, and as he points out, more recent evidence is 
needed. About the proposals for reform there will naturally be more 
variety of opinion, and indeed, as the Prologue shows, Professor 
Robson’s own views have undergone change in the last few years. It 
consequently makes the reader’s task a little difficult when, for example, 
he finds in Part I the case argued at length that the only primary elements 
in the local government structure should be county councils and 
county borough councils, whereas the Prologue summarizes the equally 
cogent reasons why this solution cannot be regarded as adequate. 

The Preface begins by referring to the dearth of works discussing, in 
a comprehensive way, the chief problems of the day in the field of local 
government. This book, it must be admitted, does not cover all the 
problems: for example, it does not deal with the problem of municipal 
finance, nor with the problem of securing the right men and women 
‘possessing wisdom, public spirit, integrity, and imagination’ as 
councillors, nor with the problems created by lack of interest and of 
understanding on the part of the electorate. In their various ways these 
problems are as significant for the future of local government as those 
others which Professor Robson so ably handles. 

A re-reading of The Development of Local Government shows to 
what an extent current thinking on many local government problems has 
stemmed from Professor Robson’s work. The views which he now puts 
forward deserve serious attention, and the Prologue, in particular, ought 
to be read by everyone who is concerned with problems of govern- 
ment, whether as‘student or as practitioner. 

FRANK JESSUP. 


Unusual Students, by Harold Watkins, which was reviewed in the last 
issue, is distributed by The Pen-in-Hand Publishing Company Limited, 
11 St. Michael’s Street, Oxford. 
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PuPPETS INTO ACTors, by Olive Blackham. (Rockliff Publishing Corpora- 
tion Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 


The book is foolscap quarto (84 x63); bound full cloth boards, three- 
colour jacket, 16 pages of plates, and many drawings. 

“You don’t want to see that show; it’s only dolls on strings!’ is a 
remark I once heard addressed to a child by an adult outside the 
Lanchester Puppet Theatre in Malvern. 

The remark was unfortunate, since these words, conveying a mis- 
conception of puppetry which is widespread, are but a sorry definition 
of even a puppet, let alone puppet drama. When, therefore, asked to 
review this book, I was particularly pleased with the title: Puppets into 
Actors, and after reading it, still more delighted to find that throughout 
its writing, the implications of the title had been consistently maintained. 

From beginning to end, the writer never loses sight of the fact that 
puppet mechanism should never be an end in itself, but merely a means 
to the expression of ideas which the puppets have to convey. Since, 
however, ideas can range as widely as life itself, there must, for this 
reason, ultimately be considerable variations in the construction of the 
puppet. These variations are most lucidly discussed, and admirably 
illustrated by F. E. Norris. Yet because of this sense of artistic propor- 
tion as between art and craftmanship, the reader is not bothered with 
explanations of the making of stunt puppets which smoke, fall to pieces 
at command, or perform prodigies of jugglery. 

One is immensely grateful for this, as there is little doubt that in the 
remote and immediate past alike, puppetry has come to be approached 
by many of its admirers too naturalistically, and primarily as though its 
sole object was to burlesque music hall turns. To be sure, to achieve this 
in puppetry is neither technically nor imaginatively contemptible, yet it 
is good to have a comely protest from a first-class and highly experienced 
Puppeteer, that such an objective is no more the ultimate statement of 
puppetry’s artistic possibilities than is a penny whistle of those of wind 
instruments. Further, a wider realization of this nobler objective may 
well encourage the writing of puppet plays, of which there is certainly a 
crying need, and lead to less dependence upon adaptations from poems 
and fairy tales, all of which, lovely as they can be, foster a widespread 
illusion that puppetry is really—between you and me and the gate post 
—but an over-extended nursery mode. 

This book is admirably printed and laid out. Further, its facts are 
simply stated and then underlined by means of good relevant illustra- 
tions. However, I somewhat pine—maybe for the impossible these days 
—for rather more detail of the woods to use, their minimum quantities 
acquirable at a time, where from, their price and an indication of the 
fewest essential carpentry gadgets needed for their use. Of course, the 
only really difficult element in the making of a successful puppet lies in 
the elbow and knee joints, which exact a certain standard of neat and 
competent carpentry. If only an effective compromise could be found 
with this difficulty, which always kills most of whatever enthusiasm may 
have been encouraged, the English might well become as puppeteering 
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a nation as the Czechs, Germans, Italians and Poles. There is also 
another beginner’s stumbling block nobly faced in this -book, namely 
the tendency—at any rate among beginners—to think of costume as 
making miniature clothes—this conception spells disaster more often 
than not—whereas it should always be, as the author of this book so 
properly insists, a process of applying materials anyhow, so long as they 
convincingly simulate dressing. This book is an important English con- 
tribution to the literature of puppetry. It will also be a very reliable 
guide for those desiring to turn to puppetry seriously, or contemplating 
the beginning of some club or society to encourage it. 

‘ Of what use?’ is ever the practical Englishman’s query, so puppetry 
cannot expect to escape it, and does not. Miss Blackham’s book answers 
this query admirably, whilst at the same time avoiding theories of its 
value in education, or as an objective for craft work or the encour- 
agement of the team spirit—considerations which have been rather 
over-discussed in the past. 


CLEMENT F. PITMAN. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


The value of gramophone records for adult groups scarcely needs 
emphasis. There is still room for technical improvements, and the main 
need is to overcome the artificial dissection of music into sides whereby 
continuity is lost and concentration spoiled. In addition, needle hiss is 
a distraction which is only partially alleviated by sacrificing breadth of 
tone. On the credit side, however, the chief factor is the opportunity for 
rehearings of important works and repetitions of vital phrases and phases 
in a piece of music. Apart from the actual printing of music—which is 
no more than symbolizing something which really exists in time—the 
record is the nearest approach a musician has to painting where a work 
of art can be pinned down almost permanently for study. The gramo- 
phone companies have seen to it that reproduction has greatly advanced 
in quality and quantity. 

There are some interesting records to hand from Decca issued during 
the past few months. Many miscellaneous pieces are mixed up with 
some valuable additions to the gramophone library. Particularly welcome 
is their attention to contemporary music and one can only hope that 
they will continue to give to a wide public music which is too often 
neglected in the concert hall. On the other hand, they have inexplicably 
duplicated some classical music without improving on existing sets. 

Bach’s ‘Brandenburg Concertos’ are gradually being recorded by 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra with various soloists. Bach treats each of the 
six Concertos individually, using a different scoring and approach. In 
No. 4 (the most recent) the concertino, or small group of soloists, consists 
of two flutes and a violin in addition to the strings of the orchestra 
(Ripieno). The performance is rhythmical, and phrasing, tone quality 
and dynamic leave little to be desired. The whole flows along with 
delicate artistry worthy of the great master’s conception. 

It is not a far stretch from this to Mozart, represented by his piano- 
forte ‘Concerto in A major’ (played by Clifford Curzon with the 
National Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel). Mozart used 
the Concerto as a medium for his own great skill. Display was present 
but presented symphonically. The cheerful first and last movements of 
this Concerto (K.488) are contrasted with a plaintive middle movement, 
performed exquisitely. The quick passages are crisp, and the recording 
well-balanced. 

Those whose knowledge of Bizet is confined to ‘Carmen’ will be 
surprised to hear his first ‘Symphony in C’ (London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Munch). They will be even more surprised to 
learn that it was written when the composer was only seventeen years 
of age, for there is displayed a facility of invention, a charm of melody 
and a polished craftsmanship usually associated with the youthful years 
of Mozart and Mendelssohn, The music recalls a phrase of Beethoven 
here and a modulation of Schubert. Yet it is full of individual song and 
as near as one could wish to what I might call a tea-time symphony. 
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Another less frequently performed work, Schubert’s ‘4th (Tragic) 
Symphony’, has been recorded by the National Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Rankl. Obviously influenced by Beethoven, Schubert has 
not quite managed to infuse with his characteristically romantic spirit 
the formalism to which he was heir. As with Beethoven, the so-called 
minuet is practically a scherzo, and the finale bustles with activity. The 
performance is vigorous, but unfortunately the recording is rough in 
the louder passages, and not so evenly balanced as in the excellent set of 
records of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Reformation Symphony’ (Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra conducted by Munch), written in 1830, only fourteen 
years after Schubert’s ‘4th’. The ‘ Reformation Symphony’ is full of 
fine passages and reminiscences of Bach’s contrapuntal ingenuity. It 
passes through moods of sadness and heroicism and finishes with varia- 
tions on that grand tune, ‘Ein Feste Burg’. I can highly recommend 
this set. 

Mozart’s ‘Sonata in C’, K.309, played by Eileen Joyce, is a further 
example of improved recording processes. Not many years ago, the 
piano was quite unbearable for its wavering sostenuto. This work is 
played with faultless phrasing, little pedalling and a clean style in keep- 
ing with the period. 

One chamber work is worth a special mention. The Griller Quartet 
give a superb performance of Mozart’s ‘D minor quartet’, K.421. 
Dedicated to Haydn, it traverses a wide range of emotions. Mozart 
uses the minor key with great point and the passion of all the movements 
is all the more potent for being suppressed. It would be hard to better 
the masterly performance in which workmanship is blended with feeling 
for phrase, dynamics and climax. 

A reference must be made to more recent works. ‘On Wenlock Edge’, 
a cycle of six songs by Vaughan Williams, is based on words from 
Housman’s ‘A Shropshire Lad’. It was written prior to the First World 
War and is a delightful example of the composer’s feeling for the 
subtleties of word-rhythms and colour. In this recording the piano 
sometimes overpowers the strings, but Peter Pears has a fine control of 
dynamics throughout and his diction is always clear. It is well worth 
comparing these songs with other settings by British composers. (Zorian 
Quartet with Benjamin Britten (piano).) 

A later work, ‘ Dies Natalis’ (Cantata for high voice and strings) by 
Gerald Finzi, is much more in the tradition of Elgar and Bach. Finzi 
is a neat composer, sensitive to words with a fine sense of vocal line. 
The texture of his accompaniment is beautifully woven, and the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra interpret it with understanding, though they sometimes 
lack body in the recording. Joan Cross’s intonation is not always 
accurate but she sings forcefully and clearly. Anyone who finds modern 
music difficult to understand should listen to this work. 

Finally, the interludes from Britten’s opera, ‘ Peter Grimes’, arranged 
as a concert suite, are brilliantly played by Van Beinum and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam. The music is full of poetry 
and is highly descriptive. The orchestration vividly enhances the varied 
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moods of the sea pictured therein. People who come from Norfolk tell 
me that the music fills them with nostalgia. At any rate, the music makes 
a satisfactory suite quite apart from the opera, though only those who 


have seen the latter can know how apt it is. 
All the above records are from Decca. 


NORMAN HEARN. 
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